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sion of the Church — a thesis backed apparently by a strong anti-German feel- 
ing. Incidentally, the writer's sentiments would appear to be anti-Semitic 
as well. Much less significance can be assigned to another side of Leonardo's 
philosophy, in which, however, the author seems to follow him with equal 
admiration. This is the doctrine of 'analogy,' through which after limiting 
'experience' to the description of the laws of phenomena, a loose and fanciful 
way is found of reasserting the spiritual truths which the dogmatic scientist 
too hastily rejects. This consists to all practical intents in establishing a 
miscellaneous collection of psychological, ethical, and religious beliefs which 
happen to meet our approval, by discovering analogies to them in the natural 
world — much the same method as exemplified, for example, in Comenius's 
grounding of educational principles in nature. The point of view of the writer 
is perhaps sufficiently suggested in a quotation: "Trois voies conduisent a la 
verite: la foi, la raison, et l'experience. Chacune de ses voies correspond a 
une categorie mentale, absolument irreductible; et le croyant, le philosophe, 
le savant ne mentent pas en pretendant posseder la verite; elle resulterait 
de leur concordat. Jusqu a ce qu'il s'etablisse, la voile de la grande Isis, dechire 
en trois morceaux, formera des bannieres ennemies qui grouperont des fideles, 
suivant la personelle tendance." What is likely to be the philosophical fruit- 
fulness of such a formula, the reviewer is not very much interested to inquire. 

A. K. Rogers. 
University of Missouri. 

The Presentation of Reality. By Helen Wodehouse. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1910. — pp. x, 163. 

Brevity, thoroughness, and incisiveness are among the qualities displayed 
by this essay, intended, says the author, "as a psychological preface to meta- 
physics," or "a description of knowledge from the point of view of a philo- 
sophical psychology." Knowledge, error, and the nature of reality, the latter 
in certain of its epistemological aspects, are successively treated in the fourteen 
chapters of the book. 

The author's position may be described as epistemological realism. The 
thesis is maintained "that in all cognitive experience we come into immediate 
contact with objective reality, of the existence of which we have in experience 
an irrefutable witness, and that on all levels of cognition, sensuous or intellec- 
tual, this happens in the same way, namely, by the presentation of an object 
to a subject" (p. x. Cf. also pp. 65, 118, 146, 157). Simply '"to have a 
presentation,' for us, means . . . to know reality" (p. 4), and "even sensation, 
elementary as it is, must on my view, be still considered as knowledge of an 
object by a subject . . ." (p. 12). 

The author finds matter for adverse comment in the aloofness of a scientific 
psychology from the problems of philosophy, deprecates the abstract treat- 
ment of sensation as "a mere modification of consciousness" which gives us 
no direct information about the real world, and disapproves of the idealistic 
position that knowledge is a creative act and the reality known a construction 
(pp. 7, 8, 72, 74, 76, 119, 124, 157). " Even if the whole world grows by means 
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of our interests: . . . even if nothing can exist except on condition that it is 
known: even then our knowing is not in any ordinary sense an act of construc- 
tion or creation" (p. 8). Yet mere sense is declared inarticulate (pp. 64, 109); 
we never find in any presentation-continuum "all that might be there" (p. 22), 
and the idealistic inference is at hand that the reality which enters into sen- 
sation is likewise inarticulate, and thus unable to make good its claim to be 
the real. For the author "reality in the general sense is simply what does in 
any way present itself to us" (p. 69). As against pragmatism, reality "does 
not lie in wait for our thinking to make it," although "the discovery of reality 
does." 

Naturally the same attitude appears in the investigation of the nature of 
error. "The most that we can say is that error means the failure of the real 
world to appear to us in a normal way" (p. 116), but why this account should 
invalidate other modes of description is not made clear. 

The realistic position is maintained not without apparent contradictions, 
and the prophetic nature of the introductory warning that "throughout this 
essay we shall be on controversial ground" becomes apparent as we read. 
But each one of the chapters is full of interest for the special student of episte- 
mology, presenting some problem that is of vital interest for a constructive 
metaphysical theory. 

Carl Vernon Tower. 
South Hingham, Mass. 

The Evolution of Mind. By Joseph McCabe. London, Adam & Charles 

Black, 1910. — pp. xvii, 287. 

It is sometimes unfortunate that a scientific book should be judged by its 
pretensions. Mr. McCabe's book is well written, both from the standpoint of 
style and facility and clearness of expression. It would be a great gain to the 
scientific public if men qualified to write such books had the ease in writing 
and clearness of expression possessed by this author. 

The author tells us that the issue of his work is quite distinct from that of 
modern psychology and from the work of Romanes and Lloyd Morgan. " My 
aim is, in short, to bring together whatever facts may be found to bear on the 
subject in a dozen sciences — chiefly, physics, organic chemistry, geology, 
paleontology, zoology, physiology, psychology, and anthropology" — surely 
a worthy, if colossal undertaking! Had the author claimed a modest knowl- 
edge, and had he admitted the reading of only a few well chosen works in 
comparative and human psychology, his criticism upon psychology and 
animal behavior might be allowed to pass unnoticed. But when in the intro- 
duction he says that he has "sought aid in the whole relevant literature of 
Europe and America," one feels disposed 'to make a few comments. In his 
chapter, " Mind in the Bird," he gives but a single reference to the bird litera- 
ture of America and none to that of Germany, and there is no experimental 
literature on bird work in England except that of Morgan, which he cites. 
The single exception in the case of American literature is the reference to 
Thorndike's study of the chick. The work of Porter, Herrick, Scott, Conradi, 



